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WILLIAM CLAUDE JONES 


‘The Charming Rogue 
Who Named Arizona 


by 
L. Boyd Finch 
(with the considerable help of 
Polly Hagan Finch) 


H: WAS A PREVARICATOR, a poet, a politician, a pursuer of 
nubile females, a member of a royal privy council, a 
speaker of Spanish, a proponent of Southern secession, a par- 
tisan of the Union, and probably the man who named Arizona. 
Some historians have taken passing notice of him, but, like 
blind men examining an elephant, no one has yet discerned the 
entirety of the man. This article, too, is less than the whole 
story. Consider it an interim report.! 


—_—Sea 


After his death in Hawaii in 1884, William Claude Jones 
seemed from his obituaries to have been a roving man of many 
parts. That was true. The published summaries of his life, 
however, were primarily a creation of his own active imagina- 
tion. Although Hawaiians knew of his career in the islands, 
almost certainly no one there knew much, if anything, of 
his past in the United States—other than the tales that Jones 
had told. 


An earlier version of this article won the best-paper award at the 1989 Arizona 
Historical Convention. L. Boyd Finch of Tucson ts the author of A Southwestern 
Land Scam: The 1859 Report of the Mowry City Association (1990), published by and 
available from The Friends of the University of Arizona Library. He recently 
completed a book-length manuscript on Sherod Hunter and the Civil War in the 
Southwest. 
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W. Claude (as people frequently addressed him) covered 
his tracks well and fabricated details of his career. Significant 
facets of his life, however, did not appear in his obituaries. He 
was a creature of his times, although so exaggerated as to be a 
caricature. In a period of flamboyant politics and widespread 
patronage, he was a prime practitioner, although not always a 
successful one. 

At Jones’s death, Honolulu’s Saturday Press printed an 
obituary filled with details of his life. A few were facts. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper, he had been Honolulu magistrate during 
the 1870s and, briefly, royal attorney general during the reign 
of King Kalakaua. He was said to have been born in Mobile, 
Alabama, in 1815 and educated at a Catholic school. His 
mother was “a Spanish lady from Barcelona.” He was “a facile 
writer, both of prose and poetry.” The Press hailed him as “a 
dauntless soldier,” who had served as a first lieutenant in the 
llorida Seminole War and as colonel of an Alabama regiment 
in the Mexican-American War. Further, he had been “a deputy 
U.S. Marshal in Texas,” and “his name became a terror to the 
lawless bands of horse thieves and Indians which infested that 
State .. . [he had] a hundred fights with Indians.” During the 
Civil War he “sided with his compatriots but did not personally 
join in the struggle, but removed to New Mexico.” And, the 
obituary revealed, he had framed “the first code of laws for the 
Territory of Arizona.” Another Hawaiian paper reported that 
he had been attorney general of Missouri and that “drink. . . 
got the better of him.” Some of this was true. Of sixteen state- 
ments in the accounts, four probably are factual, four more are 
unverified, and eight of the newspapers’ items are demonstra- 
bly false. 

Although his obituaries in Hawaii called Jones an Alabama 
native, at various times in his life four other locations were 
named as his birthplace. He told a New Mexico acquaintance 
that he had been born in Catalonia, Spain. The names of his 
parents are unknown. He claimed that his father was a U.S. 
consul, thus accounting for his Spanish mother. But in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, no Jones held a U.S. 
consular or diplomatic appointment at a Spanish-speaking 
post. Perhaps his mother had resided in Mobile, which was 
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Spanish until 1813. Jones’s family left no trace in Mobile, how- 
ever, nor did he attend a Catholic school there. Yet W. Claude 
wrote and spoke Spanish.? 

He did serve in 1837 and 1838 in the Seminole War—but 
as a private in a six-months company from northwest Missouri, 
not as a commissioned first lieutenant. Shortly thereafter he 
testified that he had acted as a commissary officer with the 
courtesy rank of lieutenant. Missouri legislators believed that 
the state's troops had been ill-used and maligned in the Florida 
war. They investigated the matter during the winter of 
1838-1839 and hired Jones as committee clerk—his first rung 
up the political ladder. A bit later he hung out his lawyer's 
shingle in Carrollton in north central Missouri. There he 
served briefly as a militia colonel during the Mormon troubles. 
From then on, persons occasionally called him “Colonel” or 
“General” Jones.4 

W. Claude rose rapidly in Missouri Democratic politics, 
beginning in 1844 as an elector for James K. Polk and serving 
as secretary for the state senate. He never became attorney 
general, but he did edit the Missouri Revised Statutes. He also 
served as vice-president and legal counsel for the state histor- 
ical society and on the board of curators for the University 
of Missouri. By 1846 he had moved to the far southwest cor- 
ner of Missouri, where he became one of the incorporators of 
Neosho and won election to the state senate. The Mexican 
War began, but he was elsewhere. His Alabama colonelcy was 
fiction.° 

As for his “facile” literary skills, the Neosho River, near his 
new home, inspired him to write a poem about two Indian 
lovers. A few lines will suffice: 


Where the wild Neosho winds and kisses many a flower, 

The prairie decked in beauty smiled around the red 
man’s bower; 

Joy’s mellow voice was there, there love's sweet 
voice was heard. 

And the warrior pressed to his throbbing breast the 
lovely prairie bird, 

Oh, the prairie bird, the lovely prairie bird. . . . 6 
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W. Claude earned renown in Missouri as a “happy and 
masterly” speaker, but he was dissatisfied. Even before his 1846 
election to the state senate for a four-year term, he began seek- 
ing a presidential appointment. He would accept any federal 
post—governor of Minnesota Territory; judge in New Mexico, 
Oregon, California, or Minnesota; consul to El Salvador; agent 
to the Cherokees; or a judicial appointment anywhere— “it 
matters not,” he wrote the President.’ 

Sometime, somewhere, he married Sarah Freeman of Car- 
rollton. A son, Bennington, was born in 1844 or 1845, and a 
daughter, Laura, two years later. His family traveled with him 
in August or September of 1847, when he went to Van Buren 
and Fort Smith, Arkansas—“to make money.” He tried to estab- 
lish a law practice but soon rambled into Texas, pausing in 
Nacogdoches and Corpus Christi. All the time, he remained a 
Missouri state senator, but the legislature was not meeting. One 
year later he returned to Missouri for the next session. He 
found that the state had declared his seat vacant, and a suc- 
cessor elected. W. Claude challenged the election and, after 
several days of hearings, won in a close vote.® 

Sarah gave birth to another son, Claude, in 1849. The next 
year Jones took off again—to California. A Missouri editor who 
knew W. Claude's character wrote, “From California we suppose 
he will go to Oregon, and from thence to the Sandwich Islands, 
Tierra del Fuego, Cape Cod or Point-no-Point, and thence per- 
haps to the Lower Regions.” Sarah and their children remained 
behind, and baby Claude died during his father’s absence.? 

In California, Jones erected what may have been the first 
wooden building in San Jose, served as judge in an extra-legal 
trial in San Luis Obispo, and in Benecia opened an office to 
serve claimants to Spanish and Mexican land grants. The Mis- 
souri editor dutifully reported on the latest West Coast ven- 
tures of “Claude, the Immortal.” By 1853, however, Jones was 
back in western Missouri and eastern Kansas, orating in favor 
of a provisional government for the proposed Nebraska Terri- 
tory. Finally, in August 1854, he won a federal appointment 
when President Pierce named him United States attorney for 
New Mexico Territory. !° 

In New Mexico Jones located his office at Las Cruces, in 
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the southern part of the territory, not at Santa Fe, the capital. 
He cited the heavy case load in the customs district of Paso del 
Norte, which included El Paso County, Texas, as well as New 
Mexico Territory. He also had a private practice. He asked that 
_ his salary be sent to Mrs. Jones at Independence, Missouri. She 
and their children Bennington and Laura did not move west.!! 

Only weeks after his arrival in New Mexico, Jones and a 
Las Cruces member of the territorial legislature urged adop- 
tion of a memorial to Congress that advocated dividing the 
huge territory by an east-west line, with the southern jurisdic- 
tion named the Territory of Pimeria. If that was Jones’s sugges- 
tion, it revealed the breadth of his knowledge, for the Span- 
iards’ name for what is now Sonora and southern Arizona was 
Pimeria, land of the Pima Indians. The legislators voted down 
W. Claude's proposal. “The jealousy of New Mexico,” he de- 
clared, “caused it to sleep the sleep of death.”!? 

Getting cross-ways with the Santa Fe politicos so soon was 
not an auspicious start, but W. Claude had an abundance of 
chutzpah. Within a few months he crossed legal swords with 
another element of the Rio Grande frontier establishment 
when he accused Captain James Longstreet (later the Confede- 
rate general), “aided by a few desperate individuals,” of pur- 
chasing for army use grain from Mexico on which no one had 
paid import duty. Probably the officer had obtained the grain 
through El Paso entrepreneur Simeon Hart, an army contrac- 
tor, and Jones's real target was Hart, not Longstreet. Tech- 
nically, Jones may have been on solid legal ground, but this was 
a risky indiscretion. The influential and wealthy Hart was a 
force to be reckoned with, and Longstreet was the son-in-law of 
Brigadier General John Garland, commander of the Military 
Department of New Mexico. ‘To compound matters, W. Claude 
also wrote the secretary of war, recommending that Garland be 
replaced by Brigadier General William S. Harney. The war de- 
partment forwarded the letter to Garland.!® 

In mid-1856 Jones met Charles Debrille Poston while trav- 
eling between El Paso and Mesilla, the thriving new town near 
Las Cruces. Poston was en route to Tubac, south of Tucson, 
where he planned to reopen Spanish silver mines. Jones and 
Poston were compatible souls—dreamers, poets, public men— 
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and during several days in Mesilla they produced a memorial to 
Congress advocating a separate government for the Gadsden 
Purchase. The draft, in Jones’s hand, was in Spanish, and most 
of the signers were Hispanic. '* 

Later in his career, Poston did not object when people 
described him as “the father of Arizona.” Once, however, he did 
admit that Jones provided the name: 


Jones, who was a lawyer and a politician, wrote the petition, and when 
it came to giving the proposed Territory a name he wrote it Arizona. 
The petition was signed by everybody in Mesilla who could write and 
some who could not... . This is the first time I know of the word 
Arizona having been used in any official or Government 
communication. !5 


Poston did not explain how W. Claude came to choose the 
name. Jones’s knowledge of Hispanic history must have been 
a factor. A notable eighteenth-century discovery of silver in 
Sonora occurred amid oak-clad hills at a place known as Ari- 
zonac or Arissona, near today’s border cities of Nogales.'® 

With commonfolk—men as well as women—W. Claude 
could be a most persuasive charmer, creating an instant good 
impression. It took longer for his defects to become evident. 
Because he was “acquainted with the Spanish language, and 
the customs and laws of the country,” he was “very popular” 
with the Hispanic residents along the Rio Grande."” 

In June 1858, W. Claude met Phocion R. Way, of the Santa 
Rita Mining Company, when they were fellow travelers on a 
stagecoach from Mesilla to Tucson. Way considered Jones “an 
eccentrick [sic] individual. . . . fond of telling his exploits and 
adventures, and if we can credit him, he has been a terrible 
Indian fighter, but I think he 1s a little inclined to ‘blow.’” Way 
added, “However, he is a good natured, jolly fellow and is 
the life of the party. . . . He appears to know every foot of the 
country and its history and keeps us all posted up on the 
route.” !8 

W. Claude also met Kirby Benedict, a federal judge in New 


Mexico at the time, who described Jones as “peculiar . . . a very 
remarkable man... an erratic genius.” He said Jones’s mind 
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was “quick, fertile, penetrating, poetic and flashing.” Benedict 
noted that W. Claude had traveled in California, Mexico, and 
Central America, “a restless, roving, talented spirit, never to be 
satisfied this side of the grave.” He was tall and slender, with a 
thick mat of hair “tinged with gray, and taught to stand back 
upon his head like a tuft of bristles. ... [He] had a nose of 
uncommon size and humped up in the middle.” The judge 
considered Jones a “fluent” speaker and a stylish writer and, 
“when he would bend his mind to the business,” a good lawyer. 
But, “One serious drawback attended his life. He was too much 
under the influence of his appetites and passions. In the moral 
sense he was not strong. His bright intellect and open deport- 
ment made those defects the more glaring.”!9 

Jones’s wife obtained a divorce in Missouri, Benedict re- 
ported, and he married “a very young Mexican girl” in Mesilla. 
Her name was believed to be Maria v. del Refugio. New Mexico's 
delegate in Washington declared that the bride was twelve 
years old and that Jones had “abducted” her. The delegate 
asked President Buchanan to fire Jones for the moral lapse. 
W. Claude had anticipated the charge and written his resigna- 
tion. He continued his Mesilla practice but moved to San Eliza- 
rio, a mainly Hispanic village in El Paso County, Texas. He and 
Maria evidently separated by 1860, when his San Elizario 
household consisted of a male servant and two women, a 
housekeeper and a cook.”° 

Jones and others had continued to press for a separate 
Arizona ‘Territory. Despite repeated petitions by Mesilla and 
Tucson residents, Congress had continued to stymie efforts to 
create Arizona Territory. The question of slavery in the territo- 
ries seemed to be the stumbling block. In 1861, opinion-makers 
in Arizona turned to another option: recognition by the rebel 
Confederate states. At a February meeting in Tucson, Jones 
urged support for the Southern secession. He announced his 
candidacy for election as delegate from the proposed Arizona 
Territory to the Confederate Congress. In May of 1861, when 
an Arizona volunteer company received a homemade Confede- 
rate flag in the plaza at Mesilla, Jones delivered “a happy and 
feeling address” calling for the Confederacy to send troops to 
the West.?! 
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He also published a four-stanza poem in the Mesilla Times 
in praise of the Confederate Stars and Bars. The opening 
stanza: 


Lo! radiant as morn, in our fair southern clime, 
Our bright flag is beaming the Pleiades of nations; 
Tis Destiny’s guide, in the grand march where Time 
Is marking mind’s progress on earth’s generations. 
Tis the Aegis of Right, 
Tis our pillar of light. 
In the loved bowers of Peace, or the red fields of fight; 
Tis the banner of glory! O, long may it wave, 
The symbol of Freedom in the land of the brave.?? 


Jones happened to be in Santa Fe when Texas Confederate 
cavalry reached Mesilla in July of 1861. Authorities in the capi- 
tal city detained him as a suspected traitor. He said later that he 
put up bail and appeared in court in Albuquerque that fall, 
where the grand jury failed to pursue charges against him. 
With Union and Confederate troops cutting the north-south 
route, however, he could not return to Mesilla and thus missed 
his chance for election as delegate to the rebel Congress. Jones 
saw his opportunity in March of 1862 when Texas troops 
briefly occupied but quickly abandoned Santa Fe. W. Claude 
skipped to Mesilla and El Paso with the retreating rebels.” 

Jones then headed for California through Chihuahua, 
where he lost his possessions to Mexican robbers. He turned 
back to Paso del Norte (now Ciudad Juarez), destitute. His only 
option seemed to be a return across the Rio Grande. But the 
Union army had regained west Texas, and he feared arrest. He 
wrote to Union officers admitting his past sympathies but de- 
claring that he did not want to return “in infamy and in 
chains.” W. Claude offered, “I am willing that my future con- 
duct shall atone for the errors of the past.” He plea-bargained 
in vain.?4 

Finally, Lincoln’s amnesty proclamation gave him his chance. 
In March 1864, he crossed the river and swore allegiance to the 
Union. He urged Union confiscation of the lands of local reb- 
els, one of whom was Simeon Hart, who had become a Con- 
federate supply officer in south Texas. W. Claude then left the 
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El Paso-Mesilla vicinity for Tucson and the brand-new Union 
Territory of Arizona.” 

As persuasive as always, W. Claude quickly made friends 
and influenced people. Less than six weeks after taking his 
oath of allegiance to the United States, he presided at a meet- 
ing to form a Tucson municipal government. Among his new 
friends were Union army officers. Colonel George W. Bowie 
and Captain C. A. Smith of the Fifth California Volunteer In- 
fantry joined him in a renewed filing for mines near Dragoon 
Springs (east of today’s Benson). Jones claimed that in June of 
1858 he had discovered silver and copper and “two ledges of 
goldbearing quartz” near Dragoon Springs, and had “reopened 
[them] in 1861 and 1864, but [they] have not been continually 
worked owing to the hostility of the Apache Indians.”?6 

He also induced other men to join him in a proposed 
revival of an abandoned silver mine west of Tubac and two gold 
mines “abandoned since the year 1849” near the ruins of mis- 
sion “Hawavi” (Guevavi, south of ‘Tumacacori). Jones bought 
the rights to the latter mine from Manuel Gandara, ex- 
governor of Sonora, on July 6, 1864. Where did the recently 
impoverished Jones obtain his funds? Perhaps his deal a few 
weeks earlier with Colonel Bowie and Captain Smith provides 
the answer.?’ 

Back in his element, Jones was elected on July 18 to one of 
the Tucson seats in Arizona's first legislature. En route to the 
temporary capital at Prescott, he passed through the Salt River 
Valley near the junction of the Salt and Gila rivers. There he 
saw indications of prehistoric settlement that seemed to con- 
firm the popular belief of the time that Aztec civilization had 
extended into Arizona.*8 

Jones was elected speaker of the house in September 1864, 
when the legislature convened. The selection of a permanent 
location for the capital was a closely contested issue of the 
session. A deadlock between delegates from Tucson and those 
from the rest of the territory led Jones to propose that they 
found a new town to serve as Arizona's capital, close to the 
prehistoric ruins he had seen near the Salt River. He would call 
the town Aztlan, which he said was the Aztec name for the 
region. W. Claude was ahead of his time, and his proposal 
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failed. However, fellow legislators recognized his scholarship 
and requested that he present four public lectures in Prescott 
on Arizona’ history, geography, and resources. The legislature 
authorized the printing of 200 copies of the lectures. The law- 
makers also created an Arizona Historical Society (not the pres- 
ent one) with W. Claude as corresponding secretary.?9 

Speaker Jones joined the legislative committee that consid- 
ered Arizona's first set of laws, drafted by Judge William T. 
Howell. The extent of his contribution to the adopted version 
of the “Howell Code” is unknown. He did not frame the code, 
but he translated an abridgement into Spanish.*° 

On November 13, 1864, three days after the end of the 
legislative session, W. Claude married Caroline E. Stephens in 
what was probably the first wedding in Prescott. During the 
previous month, W. Claude had conducted a whirlwind court- 
ship of Caroline. She had arrived in Prescott on October 5 after 
an eight-month ox-train trek from Texas with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Varney A. Stephens. She was fifteen years old; 
W. Claude was approximately fifty. One day after the wedding, 
the Joneses endured a noisy frontier salute, a night-time shiva- 
ree. The raucous mob outside the bridal chamber included 
Governor John N. Goodwin, Territorial Secretary Richard C. 
McCormick, and troops from nearby Fort Whipple.*! 

Caroline and W. Claude soon left Prescott for Tucson in a 
mule-drawn wagon, with Jones driving and a black “assistant” 
walking. An accompanying vehicle contained a Hispanic family. 
Joseph Pratt Allyn, judge of the second judicial district of the 
territory, and two other mounted men rode alongside. The 
newlyweds had few items of household paraphernalia. “Our 
bride and groom dispensed with forks,” recalled Allyn, “not like 
the Chinese I apprehend, because they preferred sticks, but 
because they hadn't them.”*? 

Soon the couple again became the butt of frontier horse- 
play. Jones seemed “fearfully apprehensive” about the danger 
of Indian attack, Allyn said, though the situation at the time 
was calm. “He heard the stealthy tread of the Apache in the 
rustle of every leaf, and fancied every howl of the coyote at 
night was only a Indian’s mimicry.” W. Claude suggested night 
guards but never volunteered to take his turn. When the party 
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camped near Kirkland, some of the members decided to pull a 
prank on Jones. They persuaded two “tame Indian boys” from 
a nearby ranch “to go out in the bushes near the wagons, and 
mimic the coyote in a way that caused a grasping of shot guns 
that was creditable to the alertness of our friend.”*? 

The wagons and horsemen moved on. A train of empty 
wagons bound for Maricopa Wells fell in behind them. The 
Prescott travelers reached a campsite near Henry Wickenburg’s 
Vulture mine, ahead of the freight wagons. Jones, whom Allyn 
thought a “timid gentleman,” again “fancied the Indians were 
attacking” when the freight wagons arrived at the camp in a 
festive blaze of gunfire. So much for the tales later told in 
Hawaii of the man whose “name became a terror to the lawless 
bands of horse thieves and Indians” and who had “a hundred 
fights with Indians.”*4 

Early in 1865, something in W. Claude's life in Arizona 
began to go awry. On March 31, W. W. Mills, the collector of 
customs for the district of Paso del Norte, recommended the 
appointment of Jones as deputy collector and inspector of cus- 
toms at Tucson. Mills, one of the few pre-Civil War Union loyal- 
ists in El Paso, had known W. Claude as an ardent secessionist, 
but he also knew that Jones had sworn off his Southern loyal- 
ties. On April 3, however, Jones withdrew his name from con- 
sideration, telling Mills that he would not have done so if the 
custom house could have been moved to Wickenburg.*5 

On May 5, 1865, three weeks after they returned to Pres- 
cott, W. Claude left Caroline. She never saw or heard from 
him again. (Iwo years later, she filed for and received a di- 
vorce.) The reason for his abrupt departure remains a mystery. 
Later that month, Jones boarded the wooden coastal steamer 
Pacific. bound from San Diego to San Francisco, and came 
across Edward D. Tuttle, who had also been a member of the 
first legislature. Jones told Tuttle that he planned to go to 
Hawaii.°© 

On February 24, 1866, W. Claude Jones stepped ashore at 
Honolulu from the bark D. C. Murray out of San Francisco. He 
had traveled alone. He told port officials that he was a San 
Francisco merchant, age forty-eight. Although in 1866 his 
name appeared as attorney of record for several cases back in 
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Tucson, he did not show up in court. His activities during 1866 
and 1867 are unknown. Like many another newcomer to 
Hawaii, he must have thought he had landed in paradise.>’ 

In 1868, W. Claude began both a political career and a 
family in Hawau. That February he won election to the king- 
dom’s lower house. His constituency was South Kona on 
Hawaii, but he may not have lived on the big island. Fourteen- 
year-old MaeMae Kailihao, reportedly a princess from a noble 
family, was pregnant with his child at the time of the election. 
The legislature convened on April 18, 1868, but nine days later 
Jones resigned his seat. Perhaps a shotgun marriage was the 
cause. Their son was born on October 13, and they named him 
Bennington, the same name given W. Claude's son in Missouri 
more than twenty years before. In all, W. Claude and MaeMae 
had five children, three sons and two daughters. All but one 
daughter lived to maturity. It seemed that W. Claude's roaming 
days were over at last.*® 

Jones was Honolulu judge for much of the 1870s, al- 
though the U.S. minister to the royal court called him a “second 
rate” attorney. (Back in New Mexico, Judge Benedict got word 
that Jones had reached “the Sandwich Islands” and, knowing 
W. Claude's character, commented, “Perhaps he became the 
King’s counsellor.”) Once again, W. Claude became a popular 
public figure. Islanders called him “Aiko” (eagle), admiring “his 
eloquence . . . his commanding nose, flashing eyes and marked 
gestures. ”°9 

Perhaps Jones detected a kindred spirit in an Italian car- 
petbagger, Celso Caesar Moreno, who landed in Honolulu in 
1879. Moreno wormed his way into King Kalakaua’s favor. In 
August 1880, the king dismissed his cabinet and appointed 
Moreno prime minister. Judge Jones quit the bench to join the 
new government as attorney general and member of the privy 
council. Moreno’ appointment scandalized Hawai1’s establish- 
ment. Protest meetings erupted, and the U.S., Britain, and 
France saw threats to their interests. As a result, Moreno held 
office only four days. W. Claude remained royal attorney gen- 
eral for a mere six weeks.*° | 

Although he remained in King Kalakaua’s good graces, 
W. Claude's fortunes hit the skids. He had given up a $3,000 
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salary as judge. MaeMae died the next spring, 1881, at age 
twenty-eight. Four months later, W. Claude wed Mary Akina—a 
prelude to more sadness. He took a minor job as commissioner 
of Private Ways and Water Rights at Hilo—his last political 
appointment. In late 1883, the aging Lothario filed for divorce, 
charging Mary with numerous flagrant acts of adultery. It was 
the last irony. For W. Claude the chase—for political and sexual 
favors—was over. Less than six months later, on March 3, 1884, 
he died at tiny Wailuku on the island of Maui.*! 


— 


Many parts of the elephant remain to be examined. Did W. 
Claude travel to California in 1850 with a band of Cherokee 
gold hunters on a new route across the Rockies? How did he 
attain his mastery of Spanish? Had he traveled in Central 
America, as Judge Benedict thought? Did he really give tem- 
perance lectures in Missouri? And, above all, where and when 
was W. Claude born, and who were his parents? There is much 
yet to learn about the life of this flawed, talented, ambitious 
vagabond who played a heretofore scarcely recognized role in 
the development of Arizona. 


NOTES 


'In addition to sources cited herein, see, among others, H. H. Bancroft, History of 
Arizona and New Mexico (San Francisco: The History Company, 1889); LeRoy R. Hafen, 
ed., Ptke’s Peak Gold Rush Guidebooks of 1859, Southwest Historical Series 9 (Glendale, 
California: Arthur H. Clark, 1941); Howard Roberts Lamar, The Far Southwest 
1846-1912: A Territorial History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960); Robert W. 
Larson, New Mexico’ Quest for Statehood, 1846-1912 (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1968); and Rex W. Strickland, Six Who Came to El Paso: Pioneers of the 
1840s, Southwestern Studies 3 (El Paso: Texas Western Press, 1963). 


2Daily Pacific Commercial Advertiser (Honolulu), March 10, 1884; Saturday Press (Hono- 
lulu), March 15, 1884. 

5U.S. Department of State, Register of Officers and Agents, Civil, Military and Naval, in the 
Service of the United States on September 30, 1855 (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1855); and Regtster of Officers and Agents . . . on September 30, 1857 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1857) list his birthplace as Connecticut. U.S. 
Census, Texas, E] Paso County, 1860, and Arizona Territory, Pima County, 1864. The 
Texas census listed Virginia as his birthplace, and the Arizona census gave Ohio. Kirby - 
Benedict, “The Lawyers and Bar of New Mexico in 1859,” New Mexico Union (Santa Fe), 
April 17, 1873. Name Index to the Appointment of U.S. Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers, 1776-1933, in Department of State General Records (DSGR), Record Group 
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(RG) 59, National Archives (NA). Most Reverend Oscar H. Lipscomb, Archbishop of 
Mobile, to L. Boyd Finch, September 12, 1985, author's files. 


4Muster rolls for Private William C. Jones, Captain Sconce’s Company, Ist Regiment 
Missouri Mounted Volunteers (Morgan's Spies), Compiled Service Records of Volunteer 
Soldiers in the Indian Wars, Florida War, Records of the Adjutant General’s Office, 
1780s-1917 (RAGO), RG 94, NA. Testimony of William Claude Jones, handwritten 
document, State of Missouri, Tenth Legislature, “Journal of the Committee on the 
Florida Campaign 1838-39,” pp. 1, 2, 71, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. William 
Richard Gentry, Jr., Full Justice: The Story of Richard Gentry and His Missouri Volunteers in 
the Semiole [sic] War (N.p., [1937]), pp. 26-27. Carroll County, Missouri, Circuit Court 
Records 1833-1855, microfilm 959455, Genealogical Library of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah. History of Carroll County, Missouri 
(1881; reprint, Carrollton, Mo.: Carroll County Historical Society, 1969), pp. 259-60. 
Militia payment records for service in Mormon War, Folders 31, 93, and 393a, Capitol 
Fire Documents, Missouri State Archives, Jefferson City, copies in author's files. 


5Weekly Missourt Statesman (Columbia), April 12, 1844; January 17, February 21, 1845; 
March 16, 1849. Journal of the Senate of the State of Missouri, First Session of the Thirteenth 
General Assembly [1844-1845] (Jefferson City: Genn, Hammond & Main, 1845), p. 4. 
William Claude Jones, The Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri (St. Louis: J. W. Dough- 
erty, 1845); History of Newton, Lawrence, Barry and McDonald Counties, Missouri (Chicago: 
National Historical Company, 1888), p. 324; James C. Kirkpatrick, Missouri General 
Assembly 1812-1976 (Jefferson City: Office of the Secretary of State, 1976), p. 50. 


6Undated clipping from Herald (Columbia), State Historical Society of Missouri 
(SHSM), Columbia. 


7Dudley J. Bidstrup, “The Background of Public Speaking in Missouri, 1840-1860,” 
Missouri Historical Review, vol. 36 (January, 1942), p. 134. Anne T. Keenan, SHSM, to 
Finch, February 5, 1985, author's files. William Claude Jones to James K. Polk, June 28, 
October 16, 1848; to William L. Marcy, June 2, 1853; F. Molina to Dudley Mann, 
June 3, 1853, all in Recommendations and Applications File, DSGR. This file also 
contains miscellaneous endorsement letters and petitions with multiple signatures 
from Missouri officials and citizens during the 1840s and 1850s, beginning April 11, 
1846. Jones to Franklin Pierce, June 16, September 21, 1853, Attorney General Ap- 
plications, General Records of the Department of Justice (GRDJ), RG 60, NA. 


8Flizabeth Prather Ellsberry, Carroll County, Missouri, Wills and Administrators 1834-1879 
(Chillicothe, Mo.: The author, [1960]), p. 9. U.S. Census, Missouri, Jackson County, 
1860. Journal of the Senate of the State of Missouri, First Session of the Fifteenth General 
Assembly [1848] (Jefferson City: Hampton L. Boon, Public Printer, 1849), pp. 160-71. 
Jones to Polk, June 28, 1848, DSGR. 


9St. Louis Daily Evening News, July 9, 1853. Weekly Missourt Statesman, May 17, 1850; 
January 17, 1851. 

lOWeekly Missouri Statesman, May 2, 1851, September 1, 1854. Pioneer and Historical 
Review (San Jose, California), vol. 14 (July, 1899), p. 83. Hubert Howe Bancroft, Popular 
Tribunals (San Francisco: The History Company, 1887), p. 485. Los Angeles Star, August 
23, 1851. Louise Barry, The Beginning of the West: Annals of the Kansas Gateway to the 
American West, 1540-1854 (Topeka: Kansas State Historical Society, 1972), p. 1173. 
‘William Claude Jones to L. S. Smith, June 30, 1855; to F. B. Streeter, January 31, 
1855, both in William Claude Jones Biographical File (JBF), Arizona Historical Foun- 
dation (AHF), Tempe. U.S. Census, Missouri, Jackson County, 1860. 

!23Benjamin Sacks, Be It Enacted: The Creation of the Territory of Arizona (Phoenix: Arizona 
Historical Foundation, 1964), p. 10; Byrd Howell Granger, Arizona’s Names (X Marks the 
Place) (Tucson: Falconer Publishing Co., 1983), p. 482. 

William Claude Jones to Streeter, July 8, 1856; to James Guthrie, July 8, 1856; to 
Jefferson Davis, December 29, 1855; John Garland to S. Cooper, March 26, 1856, all in 
JBF, AHF. 
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\4Sacks, Be It Enacted, pp. 10, 47, 111, 113-15. 

Arizona Enterprise (Florence), September 5, 1891. 

l6James E. Officer, Hispanic Arizona, 1536-1856 (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1987), pp. 5-6, 31-33. 

Caleb Sherman to James Buchanan, March 17, 1857; David R. Diffenderffer to 
Buchanan, March 28, 1857, both in Appointment Papers, New Mexico, GRDJ. 


'8William A. Duffen, ed. and annot., “Overland via ‘Jackass Mail’ in 1858: The Diary of 
Phocion R. Way,” Arizona and the West, vol. 2 (Spring, 1960), pp. 154-55. 


19Benedict, “Lawyers and Bar of New Mexico.” 


20Miguel A. Otero to Buchanan, January 4, 1858; W. Claude Jones to John Black, 
November 14, 1857, both in Attorney General Appointments, GRDJ. A deed that Jones 
and his wife executed in San Elizario gave her name as “Maria v. del Refugio R. C. de 
Jones.” Deed A 680, June 12, 1859, Deeds Book B, El Paso County, Texas, University of 
Texas at El Paso Library. The census listed no wife for Jones, age fifty, just his house- 
keeper, Tomasa Bigil [sic], age twenty-five; a cook, Victoria Lujan, age forty-five; and a 
servant, Fermin Sanches, age twenty-two. U.S. Census, 1860, El Paso County, Texas. 
21Sacks, Be It Enacted, pp. 3-5. Mesilla Times, February 23, March 16, May 11, 1861. 
W. Claude Jones to J. Pope Walker, June 30, 1861, JBF, AHF. 


22Mesilla Times, May 11, 1861. 


23W. Claude Jones to Joseph F. Bennett, October 9, 1863, in Union Provost Marshal 
File, RG 109, NA. 


24W. Claude Jones to J. R. West, August 27, 1863, ibid. 


25W. Claude Jones to J. H. Carleton, February 4, 1864; Jones to —, February 26, 1864, 
both in Letters Received, Attorney General’s Office, GRDJ. 


26James M. Barney, “Early Days in Tucson: Some Historical Notes,” Arizona Munici- 
palities (September, 1940), p. 8; Arizona Miner (Prescott), June 22, 1864. Pima County 
Book of Records, May 17, 1864-December 20, 1865, p. 1, typescript of filing, in William 
Claude Jones Biographical File (JBF), Hayden Collection, Arizona Historical Society 
(AHS), Tucson. 


27Pima County Book of Records, p. 75. 


*8Edward D. Tuttle, “Arizona Begins Law Making,” Arizona Historical Review, vol. 1 
(April, 1928), p. 56. 

29Journals of the Ftrst Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Arizona (Prescott: The Miner, 
1865), pp. 107, 181, 217, 237. Arizona Miner, October 26, November 23, 1864. Sadly, 
not one copy of Jones's lectures has been found. Acts, Resolutions and Memorials, adopted 
by the First Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Arizona (Prescott: The Arizona Miner, 
1865), pp. 40, 67. Richard C. McCormick, Arizona Historical Society, to H. R. Stiles 
[sic], Long Island Historical Society, December 20, 1864, JBF, AHS. Phoenix may have 
received its name following a similar theme in late 1867 or early 1868 from Darell 
Duppa, a transplanted Englishman who proclaimed, “Let the new city arise from the 
ashes of these ruins.” Stanley R. Mathews and Elwyn LI. Evans, “The Father of Phoe- 
nix,” Journal of Arizona History, vol. 29 (Autumn, 1988), p. 236. Others claim that John 
W. “Jack” Swilling found the name in his “old copy of Webster's dictionary.” Earl 
Zarbin, The Swilling Legacy (Phoenix: Salt River Project, 1985), pp. 17-18. 


S0Jay J. Wagoner, Arizona Territory 1863-1912: A Political History (Tucson: University 
of Arizona Press, 1970), pp. 45-47; Journals of the First Legislative Assembly, pp. 63, 243; 
W. Claude Jones, Compendio de las Leyes de Arizona, Colocadas y Traducidas (Tucson: 
Imprenta del Arizonian, 1865), title page. 

51Caroline's testimony in their divorce suit provides a legal record of the date of their 
marriage. Caroline E. Jones us. W. Claude Jones (Jones vs. Jones), Case No. 42, Territory of 
Arizona, Third Judicial District, Yavapai County, April 3, 1867. Volney A. Stephens 
Biographical File, AHS; Benjamin Henry Weaver Biographical File (WBF), Sharlot 
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Hall Historical Society (SHHS), Prescott. No certificate or other formal marriage rec- 
ord has been discovered. For years local historians have identified the earliest marriage 
in the new settlement as that of John Dickson to Mary J. Ehle on November 17, 1864. 
Arizona Miner, November 23, 1864. See photocopy of their handwritten marriage cer- 
tificate, SHHS; Melissa Ruffner Weiner, Prescott Yesteryears (Prescott Valley, Arizona: 
Progress Press, 1977), p. 10. The Miner, November 23, 1864, indirectly reported the 
Jones-Stephen marriage with two satirical items. See “A Shivaree in Prescott, 1864.” 


32John Nicolson, ed., The Arizona of Joseph Pratt Allyn: Letters from a Pioneer Judge; Obser- 
vations and Travels, 1863-1866 (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1974), pp. 156-58. 
Allyn was from Connecticut, and his account appeared later in the Hartford Evening 
Press. 


38Nicolson, ed., The Arizona of Joseph Pratt Allyn, p. 158. 
4Ibid., pp. 160-61. 


35W. W. Mills to Secretary of Treasury, March 31, 1865; and W. Claude Jones to Mills, 
April 3, 1865, both in JBF, AHF. 

36In Prescott on April 18, 1865, “Judge” George M. Holaday, who had served in the 
legislature with W. Claude, noted in his account book that he sold half a pie to Jones 
for fifty cents. Perhaps W. Claude had neglected to ask Caroline’s mother, “Can she 
bake a cherry pie?” George M. Holaday Account Book, SHHS. Caroline filed for 
divorce on April 3, 1867, charging Jones with desertion dating from May 5, 1865, and 
adultery. She alleged that she had received no support or communication from him 
and that he had “gone to parts unknown to her.” In July 1867 the court granted 
Caroline a divorce on the grounds of desertion and abandonment. The court record 
contains no testimony about the alleged adultery. Jones vs. Jones. On July 8, 1868, 
Caroline E. Stephens (she had dropped the Jones) married Benjamin Henry Weaver. 
He had come to Prescott as a printer for the Miner and later was its proprietor for a few 
years. He also engaged in the mercantile and transfer (moving) business. ‘The Weavers 
had five children. Caroline died at Prescott in 1915 of injuries received in an auto 
accident three years earlier. Her obituary did not mention her first marriage. Mrs. 
B. H. Weaver obituary, unidentified newspaper (probably Prescott), October 6, 1915, 
Obit Book, p. 784, SHHS. 

More than twenty years after W. Claude left Arizona, an Arizona newspaper re- 
ported that he had been “last heard from in Australia,” having left Arizona “under 
embarrassment.” Unidentified newspaper clipping, undated, Scrapbook No. 1, p. 153, 
SHHS. Tuttle, “Law Making,” p. 56. Daily Alta California (San Francisco), May 28, 1865. 


37Pacific Commercial Advertiser Weekly (Honolulu), March 3, 1866. Passenger Lists, 1866, 
Port of Honolulu, Hawaiian State Archives, Honolulu. Evidently Jones traveled alone; 
the two female passengers were with men, presumably their husbands. Territory of 
Arizona, First Judicial District, Pima County, Case Nos. 4, 5, 10, 11, 1866. 
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38Descendants say that MaeMae’s name meant “pure,” “chaste,” “attractive.” No mar- 
riage license has been found. Ann Marshall Bright to Finch, January 5, August 21, 
1986; September 7, 1987, author's files. Bright and her husband, Joseph, of Peoria, 
Illinois, have been of great help in gathering information about Jones. Mr. Bright is 
W. Claude and MaeMae’s great-grandson. The Friend (Honolulu), August 1879, p. 65. 
Katherine Knight, Hawaiian Historical Society, Honolulu, to Finch, July 31, 1987, 
author's files. Robert C. Lydecker, Roster, Legislatures of Hawau 1841-1918 (Honolulu: 
Hawaiian Gazette Co., 1918), p. 113. Commercial Advertiser Weekly, February 8, 1868. 
Although authorities do not state that the name refers to MaeMae Jones, an elemen- 
tary school in Honolulu is named “MaeMae.” It is only about one-half mile from 
residences that the Jones family occupied. Charles T. Toguichi, State of Hawaii Depart- 
ment of Education, to Finch, July 17, 1987, author's files. Street Map of Honolulu (San 
Jose, California: H. M. Gousha Company, n.d.). 


39Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Hawatan Kingdom, 3 volumes (Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1967), vol. 3, p. 214. Hawauan Register (Honolulu), portions of selected 
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issues from 1875-1880. Bright to Finch, author's files. Benedict, “Lawyers and Bar of 
New Mexico.” Saturday Press (Honolulu), March 15, 1884; Friend, April 1881, p. 29. 
40James A. Michener and A. Grove Day, Rascals in Paradise (New York: Random House, 
1957), pp. 116-17; Ethel M. Damon, Sanford Ballard Dole and His Hawaii (Palo Alto: 
Pacific Books, for the Hawaiian Historical Society, 1957), pp. 154-55. Bright to Finch, 
May 13, 1986, author's files. 

‘41Saturday Press, March 15, 1884. Bright to Finch, May 13, 1986, author’s files. W. C. 
Jones vs. Mary A. Jones, Divorce No. 72, September 29, 1883, Third Circuit Court, 
Kingdom of Hawai, Honolulu. Datly Commercial Advertiser, March 10, 1884. 


CREDITS—The sketches on pp. 407 and 419 are courtesy of Halei LaPearl (a great- 
grandson of W. Claude and MaeMae), Sherman Oaks, California; the photographs on 
pp. 416 and 427 are courtesy of Sharlot Hall Historical Society, Prescott. 
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